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CANONS OF NOVEL WRITING. * 

If one would write a successful novel he 
should have clearly in mind, at the outset, 
the kind of success at which he will choose 
to aim; in general, whether he looks for 
immediate financial reward, for a_ great 
moral effect, to exploit a favorite theory, 
or for a permanent artistic creation. 

He may intend to write a story that shall 
simply entertain the reader in a pleasant way, 
like a stroll through a garden full of flowers 


in full bloom, all of which are common and 
familiar. This is the easiest story to write, 


*Awarded the prize offered by Books and the 
Book World of the New York Sun for the best 
short article by any author on any phase of book 
writing. 


-and in this field facility may be most cer- 


tainly cultivated and most extensively exer- 
cised. The reader will readily recall writers 
who supply the market by a steady output, 
which finds an immediate sale and a year 
or two later appears in abundance on the 
second-hand stalls at one-sixth of the pub- 
lisher’s price. These writers sometimes can- 
didly reveal their process as so many hours 
a day at the typewriter, producing so many 
words each week. They never are like 
Dickens, who sometimes sat all day, pen in 
hand, without thinking of a word to write. 
But it is not necessary to despise these decid- 
uous novels; they have their place as 
properly as the candy shop has its place 
among the more serious establishments in 
Main street. Children are not the only 
lovers of candy. 

Or, the writer may choose to entertain by 
constructing a plot that will arouse the read- 
er’s curiosity and challenge his ingenuity at 
guessing in advance of its successive revela- 
tions. This includes the detective story. It 
cannot be produced by any measured click 
of the writing machine, and by many good 
writers it cannot be produced at all. If the 
plot is its only characteristic, all the other 
elements being commonplace, it may be 
fairly successful — even largely successful 
in immediate sales — but, as the rocket stick 
descends in the last chapter, no one ever 
turns to the book a second time and the cir- 
culation comes to an early end. 

Or, the writer's main purpose may be 
to set forth picturesquely the peculiar traits 
and social habits of a chosen community at 
some definite period. This, whether of a 
long past or of a recent time, is the his- 
torical novel. The more ambitious ones are 
founded on a real or pretended study of 
people and manners in a remote time and 
region, with unnecessarily careful attention 
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to costumes. Some of the best known are 
of questionable accuracy ; and the value of 
some, even if accurate, is subject to doubt. 

Or, a writer- may choose the story as the 
best medium for calling wide attention to a 
prevalent wrong, expecting thereby to se- 
cure its condemnation and abolition. But 
the beneficent purpose cannot dispense with 
the necessity for interest as a story. A 
writer who assumes this task is not likely to 
escape the rule that all art involves some de- 
gree of exaggeration. 

Or, the writer may use a story as the 
means of setting forth a minute psycho- 
logical study of a soul beset by special cir- 


cumstances or subjected to peculiar influ- 
ences. Here again the narrative must have 
something of life and motion; otherwise 
the psychology might better be expended in 
an essay for those who read minutely and 
with a considerable ingredient of study. 

Or, the writer may have a conception of 
a novel and interesting character and set it 
forth as the central figure of a well con- 
structed story, furnishing for this character 
a good background of significant incidents 
and minor characters. The central figure 
may be from history, but for the highest 
success it must be a pure creation. 


New York, N. Y. Rossiter Johnson. 





EXPERIENCES WITH EDITORS. 


My acquaintance with editors during the 
past thirty years has been extensive and 
peculiar. On the whole I like editors very 
much better than I liked my masters at 
school and college. I have found them more 
amenable. I am sure I shall not be offending 
any one of the living editors with whom I 
have had dealings by describing some of 
their idiosyncrasies. I am writing more 
especially of their idiosyncrasies in the poet- 
ical market. 

I never knew more than two editors who 
had any idea of poetry — or maybe I had 
better say verse; it is a more comprehensive 
term. 

One I knew very well. He has passed 
away. De mortuis nil nisi bonum — and the 
latter word should generally be _ spelled 
“bunkum” — but were he alive today I 
should, and could, have nothing but good to 
say of him. Now that he is no more, I 
reverence his memory. The only fault I 
ever found with him was that he would in- 
cessantly urge me to take up New Spelling, 
whereas if there is a thing I hate it is the 
spelling of “through” as “thru,” and 
“night” as “nite,” and so on. I remember 
how thoroughly disgusted he was when I 
told him facetiously I much preferred Es- 
peranto. 


Another editor I remember for whose 
opinion about verse I haven't the slightest 
respect, who showed me galley on galley of 
verse which he had accepted for his maga- 
zine. 

“There is a thousand dollars’ worth of 
verse on those galleys,” said he, “all of 
which I have paid for, and heaven only 
knows when the verses will be used.” Some 
time after that he sent for me. His boss in- 
tended to bring out a new magazine — a new 
technical magazine. Would I write the ini- 
tial poem for it? It was a magazine de- 
voted to the railway world. What did I 
know about trains? Very little, and that 
little I would give worlds to forget. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that I was the very man 
for the job. I set to work and evolved out 
of my imagination nearly fifty lines about a 
train going at full speed through town and 
country. I sent the poem to the editor and 
was again summoned to his presence. “ The 
poem is all right,” said he, “but you have 
made the train stop.” I smiled. “Surely it 
must stop sometime and somewhere.” “Not 
at all,” responded my reviser, “the train 
must go on forever.” I altered the poem, 
and that train is still running! I am not 
quite sure whether the magazine is, or not. 
I said that the poem consisted of about fifty 
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lines. The editor insulted me very lightly 
by sending me a check for Five Dollars. 
When I objected, he replied that the maga- 
zine was new and he could not at the moment 
afford to pay me any more. He would see 
that it was made up to me later on. He 
never did ! 

There was another editor, too, who was in 
the habit of accepting a great deal of my 
verse and paying me disgracefully. He pal- 
liated his offence, however, by treating me 
to luncheon very frequently, so I forgave 
him, for, as you know, a poet will do any- 
thing to obtain a meal ! 

Once upon a time I wrote about twelve 
lines which for the life of me I could not 
understand. I can’t understand them now. 
A lady friend informed me, after reading 
them, that they were the product of my sub- 
conscious self. Very likely they were ; one 
never knows what that little demon is up to. 
I am sure I could never have written them 
in a lucid interval. I took these lines to an 
editor, who read them and accepted them on 
the spot. The time of acceptance, as I re- 
member, was immediately after the editor’s 
luncheon hour. The lines appeared, and 
then I tackled my editor. “Do you know 
what on earth those lines mean?” I asked. 
“No!” he replied, “but I was hoping you 
might.” I confessed I didn’t. “ Well, no 
matter,” said he consolingly, “they look 
mighty pretty !” 

Another would-be poetical editor — he 
was a rustic and how he ever obtained his 
position I can’t conceive to this day — would 
insist on revising my verse according to his 
views, until I was a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. He had no idea of metre or of 
rhythm, but unfortunately he knew he was 
an editor. He was really more than con- 
scious of that fact. I am truly sorry for 
that man, for — and I am sure I drove him 
to this awful extreme -— he took to writing 
free verse, and so far as I know anything 
about that peculiar madness he writes it very 
well. I leave him to his terrible fate, for 
that is revenge enough for me. He was 
really very simple. 

This same — well, “adjective jerker’ 
seems the most appropriate name for him — 
told me that he wanted contributions which 
were “casual and mellow.” I understood 


, 


what he meant by “casual” — a milk-and- 
watery Stephen Leacock style — but what 
in the world he wished to convey by the 
word “mellow” I never could understand. 
I rather expect he wanted me to sacrifice at 
the shrine of Bacchus until my writing be- 
came “mellow” enough to suit his columns. 
I gave up trying after a time. Apparently 
I didn’t use the same brand he did ! 

And here is an instance worth relating, as 
it shows the desirability of not tearing up 
manuscripts, unless they are purely ephe- 
meral, and not even then, sometimes. A 
Sunday editor accosted me on the street, 
asking whether I had any verse which might 
be acceptable to him. I was diffident. He 
insisted that I must have a whole trunkful 
of rejected manuscripts. I had. Would I 
send him some of them? I would, and did. 
The next Sunday, to my absolute astonish- 
ment, a dozen of my verses appeared in the 
periodical which he was editing! And he 
paid me for them, too! 

Then there were other editors. A comic 
journal editor, who had been a free lance, 
and so knew how to commiserate my lot, used 
to accept manuscripts of mine day after day 
until he had to compromise by paying me off 
at the rate of so much a week. (In those 
days, I should mention, this particular jour- 
nal paid on publication). Another comic 
journal editor met me and inquired whether 
Pegasus had galloped away from my part of 
the world. I replied in the negative, but he 
was sure, so he said, that I had for the time 
being written myself out, so far as verse 
was concerned. He then and there gave me 
an order for a prose screed, not to exceed 
1,500 words. I wrote this in an hour, and 
received Forty-five Dollars for my contribu- 
tion. That editor is alive still, and I love 
him ! 

Lately I had an idea of compiling an An- 
thology of real vers de société, contributed 
to the newspapers and magazines of late 
years. I put my project before a publisher, 
who promptly told me that it would be an 
extremely small book, as there were very 
few vers de société poets in the country. 
From a pretty close observation I think he 
was right; but that is matter for another 
story. La Touche Hancock. 


Curcaco, IIl. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


One interesting result of the New York 
printers’ strike is the publication of make- 
shift issues of a number of periodicals by 
the co-operation of expert typewriter opera- 


tors and photographers, without the use of 
type. The Literary Digest has distinguished 
itself by producing two fuli-size numbers in 
this way. The copy is carefully typewritten, 
and the pages are made up by pasting the 
typewritten sheets on large sheets of card- 
board, with prints of the cuts to be used 
pasted in the proper place, and the head- 
ings put in by artists with a pen or brush. 
Errors in typewriting discovered by the 
proofreaders are corrected by re-typewriting 
the lines and pasting the corrected line in 
each case over the line with the misprint. 


‘This, of course, is a delicate operation, but 


the work is no greater than the work of 
correcting a line of linotype misprint. When 
corrections have been made, the page is 
photographed and a zinc piate is made, the 
size of the type being somewhat reduced in 
the process. The printing is done from 
these zinc plates. The result is a good-look- 
ing magazine, a little hard to read because 
typewriter type solid, reduced somewhat in 
size, is not so legible as ordinary leaded 
print. The lines of print cannot be spaced, 
as on the linotype, to make them all of 
equal length, ani so the right-hand margins 
of the columns are irregular. If a new face 
of type, like that of ordinary print, is pro- 
vided for the typewriter, however, and if 
some way can be found to space the lines to 
make them of equal length, magazine pages 
can be produced by this process which will 
compare well with pages set in type, and it 
is possible that the strike of the typesetters 
in New York may in the end greatly reduce 
the amount of the work that typesetters 
have to do. It is a question whether good 
taste requires that the printed lines of prose, 
any more than the lines of poetry, shall be 
of equal length. Benjamin R. Tucker, a 
publisher who brought out books in Boston 
and New York, used to print books and his 
magazine, Liberty, with no attempt to space 
the lines to even length, his idea being that 
the saving of expense in setting type atoned 
for the irregular appearance of the page. 
7 of * 

Some writers seem to think that editors 
have a prejudice against folded manuscripts, 
and take pains to supply themselves with 
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envelopes of abnormal size in which to send 
out their manuscripts flat, even though the 


manuscript is but a single sheet. To edi- 
tors this discloses the amateur. Book mann- 
scripts and thick manuscripts generally 


should, of course, be sent flat, but there is 
no reason why a thin manuscript should not 
be folded to fit a No. 10 envelope, or, in the 
case of a very thin manuscript, to fit an or- 
dinary letter envelope. In either case the 
stamped and addressed envelope that should 
always be enclosed for the return of the 
manuscript should be folded crosswise with 
the flap turned out, instead of being en- 
closed flat with the manuscript, so that the 
inner envelope will not be cut open with the 
outer envelope by the one opening the mail. 
. > 

By the accidental omission of a credit line, 
THe Writer unfortunately assumed respon- 
sibility for a paragraph in the August num- 
ber about Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, 
which was reprinted from an article in the 
literary supplement of the Lewiston Jour- 
nal. In this articles Mrs. Burnham was 
made to “laugh merrily” and say that her 
first book was submitted to twenty-four 
publishers before its acceptance, and that 
she retains the rejection slips ; also that one 
publisher accented his disapproval by say- 
ing that it would be better for her to take 
in washing, as she might make a success of 
the laundry business, whereas the door to 
literature would remain bolted against her. 
Mrs. Burnham writes: “The facts being 
that I had no obstacles to surmount makes 
all this falsity very trying to me, especially 
as the lies are put into my own mouth. The 
second publisher to whom I offered my first 
book, ‘No Gentlemen,’ accepted it (the first 
one having said that it would be safer as a 
second book). It had an immediate suc- 
cess, and my writing flowed on in its simple 
lines without let or hindrance from that 
time on. The publishers of ‘No Gentlemen,’ 
surprised by its success, urged me to hurry 
with a second story, ‘before they forget 
you.” The editor of THE Writer is the 
less to be excused for allowing the foolish 
fake interview to be reprinted in the maga- 
zine because he has long known the true 


story of the beginning of Mrs. Burnham's 
literary work, which was given in an auto- 
biographical article published in THE WRITER 
for December, 1901. In that Mrs. Burn- 
ham said, after telling how her brother in- 
sisted, in spite of her protestations, when 
she was a piano-playing girl whose chief in- 
terest in life was music, that she could 
write stories if she tried : “ The usual early 
cravings to write and the systematic work 
to gain technique were absent in my case, 
and yet scarcely an obstacle beset the path 
to authorship. The acceptance of my stories 
and verses was immediate.” 


What is the longest sentence in a work of 
fiction ? The opening sentence of a current 
novel, “Christopher and Columbus,” has 219 
words, but it has the merit of stating clearly 
a good many facts, and giving a good idea of 
the chief characters of the story that is to 
come. Would it be better if it were broken 
up ? Here it is :— 

Their names were really Anna-Rose and Anna- 
Felicitas ; but they decided, as they sat huddled 
together in a corner of the second-class deck of 
the American liner St. Luke and watched the ~ 
dirty water of the Mersey slipping past and the 
Liverpool landing-stage disappearing into mist, 
and felt that it was comfortless and cold and 
knew they hadn't got a father or a mother, and 
remembered that they were aliens, and realized 
that in front of them lay a great deal of gray, 
uneasy, dreadfully wet sea, endless stretches of 
it, days and days of it, with waves on top of it 
to make them sick and submarines beneath it 
to kill them if they could, and knew that they 
had n’t the remotest idea, not the very remotest, 
what was before them, and if they did get across 
to the other side, and knew that they were refu- 
gees, castaways, derelicts, two wretched little 
Germans who were neither really Germans nor 
really English because they so unfortunately, so 
complicatedly were both — they decided, looking 
very calm and determined and sitting very close 
together beneath the sug their English aunt had 
given them to put round their miserable alien 
legs, that what they reaily were were Christopher 
and Columbus, because they were setting 
discover a new world. 


out to 


* 
* * 


Williams Arms Fisher, editor and publica- 
tion manager of the Oliver Ditson Company 
( Boston ), says that the responsible music 
publishers are actually anxious to find Ameri- 
can composers whose works they can use. 
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“The eagerness for serious American music,” 
says Mr. Fisher, “pertains especially to the 
better and more conservative class of pub- 
lishers, whose most optimistic dream centres 
around compositions, native-written, that will 
at least equal those by European composers. 
Light music, especially if tuneful and 
snappy, has, of course, a still wider market.” 
Mr. Fisher’s statement is important because 
he represents a responsible firm of music pub- 
lishers. (Composers and song-writers should 
deal only with music publishers who are re- 
sponsible, avoiding especially those who ad- 
vertise under such headings as “ Write a Suc- 
cessful Song,” or “Song Poems Wanted.” 
af 
Any who have been in doubt as to what a 
musical composition really is may be glad to 
know that in the latest edition of Weil’s 
“Copyright Law” a musical composition is 
defined by Justice Holmes as “a rational col- 
location of sounds, apart from concepts, re- 
duced to a tangible expression from which 
the collocation can be reproduced either with 
or without continuous human intervention.” 
W. H. H. 





> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” } 


Collier’s, the National Weekly (New 
York ), has been enlarged since it came un- 
der new management last August, and it now 
offers ‘more space for meritorious stories 
than previously. H. W. P. Powel, the editor, 
especially desires stories that have to do with 
the present individual struggle for existence 
in America ; stories that do not necessarily 
have the dollar mark written into them, but 
that to some degree reflect the ambitions, 
ideals, aims, and accomplishments of average 
American citizens, whether they live in the 
East, the South, the North, or the West. 
Collier’s does not desire stories of more than 
7,500 words. 


Beginning with the November issue, Boys’ 
Life ( New York ) will be greatly increased 


in size. In addition to printing in the course 
of the year from six to eight complete serial 
stories and about one hundred short stories, 
it will also print numerous articles on ani- 
mals, birds, and other features of wild out- 
door life, inspirational articles, and articles 
about different kinds of athletic sports and 
games. The magazine is in the market for 
good short stories, of from 2,000 to 4,500 
words, and for two-part stories, of from 
7,000 to 10,000 words, in which the action is 
lively and there is plenty of adventure — 
preferably adventure in odd and out-of-the- 
way places. It does not desire stories which 
“preach,” and is only moderately interested 
in school and athletic stories. Boys’ Life is 
the official Boy Scout magazine, but it is so 
edited that it appeals to any normal boy be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen, and is in 
no sense a trade paper or a house organ. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine has 
been so!d to Russell Raymond Voorhees, and 
has removed to New York. The magazine 
is in the market for all kinds of fiction, but 
manuscripts must have a distinct Southern 
flavor, and contain nothing of the “blood 
and thunder” type. 


Everybody’s Magazine (New York) 
would be particularly glad of any really good 
humorous fiction. The magazine is in the 
market especially for short fiction at this 
time, and humorous fiction is hard to find, 
apparently, while the editors feel that stories 
of the sad and horrible type which were pub- 
lished so largely during the war would be 
well discarded now in favor of stories of a 
more cheery nature. 


The Cosmopolitan (New York) wants 
fiction that is toned to the world’s changing 
order — big, vial, human themes, skilfully 
handled. 


Vogue ( New York) wants some clever, 
entertaining, non-fiction articles on such sub- 
jects of interest to smart women as fashions, 
travel, and decoration. Vogue does not pub- 
lish fiction. 


The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
has need of fiction stories, of from 6,000 to 
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8,000 words. It also uses four or five serials 
a year, of from 60,000 to 80,000 words, 
based, if possible, on farm or country life. 
It is constantly interested in general articles, 
of about 5,000 words, on all phases of farm- 
ing. 


The chief need of the Christian Endeavor 
World ( Boston ) just now is serial stories. 
The paper publishes serials for young men 
and young women, not for children, and they 
must have a worth-while purpose, and should 
not be “preachy.” The characters should 
not be children, nor should they be pre- 
dominantly young. The chapters should be 
about 3,500 words in length, and there should 
be from ten to twenty chapters, or there- 
abouts, in a story, and an attention-holding 
plot should bind them together. The paper 
aims to publish in every number some brief 
article, about 600 words long, that will fall 
into the categories of biography, travel, 
science, literature, history, the United States, 
Christianity, the Bible, and missions. The 
editors are always especially glad to see 
manuscripts that will meet their needs in 
these particular directions. These should be 
attractive and worthwhile, decidedly in- 
structive, and, while simple, should have the 
mature point of view. 


Smith’s Magazine (New York) is 
supplied with manuscripts at present. 


well 


Hy. S. Watson, the editor of Field and 
Stream ( New York ), says that the paper is 
in the market for all good hunting, fishing, 
and outdoor stories, of from 3,500 to 4,000 
words, illustrated with live-action photo- 
graphs. One dollar is paid for every photo- 
graph used, and from one-half cent to a cent 
a word for stories, and sometimes more for 
special articles. 


Fashionable Dress (New York) is. still 
in the market for good short stories, of from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 


The Jewish Forum ( New York) will be 
glad to consider short and long stories of 
Jewish interest which are well written, and 
will pay from one-half cent to one cent a 


word for all available matter. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Harold 
Berman, managing editor the Jewish Forum, 
5 Beekman street, New York. 


The American Co-operative Journal ( Chi- 
cago) is anxious to receive fact stories of 
the success of farmers’ co-operative market- 
ing and buying associations. Charles W. 
Holman, the editor, says that at present he 
is supplied with purchased fiction, but that 
he is always glad to examine anything that 
is live. The magazine uses illustrations, and 
payment is made upon acceptance. 


Dogdom (Battle Creek, Michigan) does 
not need any manuscripts at present. 


Cartoons (Chicago ) is chiefly in need of 
short humorous miscellany, either prose or 
verse, for its department entitled “ The Best 
of the Jests.” The editor would also like 
some whimsical sketches, with plenty of ac- 
tion and characterization, of from 800 to 
1,200 words. 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas) stands in 
need of serials ; short stories ; poems ; illus- 
trated features ; and humor. John W. Stay- 
ton, who is now the editor, says that barring 
stories based on amativeness, essays, poems 
of more than thirty lines, and broad humor, 
manuscripts of diverse range will be con- 
sidered. All work must be characterized by 
literary skill and wholesomeness. Fiction 
that is right-minded, alive, full of hope, 
truth, and buoyancy is particularly desired. 
Action is a general requirement, and origi- 
nality is a point in the author’s favor, but it is 
not the purpose of the magazine to scorn the 
quiet values, or to neglect that quiet philoso- 
phy which, after all, sustains life and makes 
it worth while. Strong situations are not 
barred, provided they are handled adroitly. 
Special features must be accompanied by 
good, clear photographs, which lend them- 
selves to artistic grouping. Poems are in de- 
mand, but are seldom encountered. No mere 
verse is used, except of a humorous turn, not 
exceeding twenty lines. Serials should run 
from 40,000 to 80,000 words ; short stories, 
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from 2,500 to 8,000 words. Manuscripts are 
handled promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance. Owing to the distance from the 
market, contributors must make an allow- 
ance of not less than eight days for time in 
transit. 


Everyland Magazine ( New York) wants 
imaginative pictures, and stories of foreign 
and domestic interest, written to appeal to 
the imagination of children — fact or fiction 
— in art, religion, science, industry, inven- 
tion, adventure, folk lore, poetry, music, and 
drama. Short manuscripts are preferred, 
and nothing longer than 3,000 words will be 
accepted. 


The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul ) is always 
in the market for good short fiction and tvo- 
part stories, and the editor is now looking 
especially for stories of accomplishment by 
country women. Practical articles, especially 
when accompanied by good photographs, are 
always welcome. The paper prints an occa- 
sional poem, but the number of poems is 
negligible. The paper is devoted especialiv 
to the mission of the farmer’s wife, and aims 
to make farm life seem attractive to the 
farm wife and mother and her children. 


The Sunday School Visitor ( Nashville ) 
is always in the market for short stories and 
incidents that convey right moral and reli- 
gious impressions, without advertising the 
purpose. 


George P. Rutledge, editor of the Chris- 
tian Standard ( Cincinnati), says that most 
of the manuscripts used in that paper are 
written by men selected t> write them, so 
that the field for outside matter is 


small. 
than the 
that he 


More manuscripts are submitted 
paper can possibly use, so 
stantly over-supplied. 


is con- 


The Motor Guide ( Rochester, Ind.) would 
like some touring articles and technical mat- 
ter of interest to the automobile owner, 
pleasure seekers, and practical motorists. 

James R. Gray, Jr., editor of the Atlanta 
Semi-Weekly Journal, says the Semi-Weekly 


Journal is a semi-weekly newspaper, made 
up exactly as the Atlanta Journal, but carry- 
ing the news in a condensed form. Owing 
to a change in policy, the fiction and other 
features are not purchased from outside 
writers, and this paper is no longer in the 
market for any outside material. 


The American Searchlight ( Cleveland ) is 
in need of articles showing how some person 
has helped to save some gir! from vice, either 
by warning or by rescue. 


The Black Diamond (Chicago) is par- 
ticularly interested just now in features that 
show what it costs a dealer to handle coal in 
his retail yard, and what it costs to deliver 
coal to his customer, or give information as 
to any special equipment or device which he 
uses to reduce his handling costs. The maga- 
zine is always in the market for photographs 
of an unusual nature relating to the coal in- 
dustry, to be used on the weekly pictorial 
page. These pictures should adhere strictly 
to the coal industry, and should be unusual 
— for instance, pictures with human interest 
in them, or of some unusual event, or of 
some oddity in equipment or methods. The 
editors say they do not obtain enough of this 
class of material to meet their requirements 
by fifty per cent. 


Mrs. Mollie Price Cook is now the editor 
of Social Progress ( Chicago). The maga- 
zine is well stocked at present with articles 
of travel and adventure and “kiddie” stories, 
but is in the market for articles on child 

which will be helpful to parents 
from both the theoretical and the practical 
sides. If plans for the enlargement of the 
magazine mature, the editor will consider 
fiction for adults — one story each month 
that will make the problem of childhood 
“strike home” to the parent. Articles should 
not contain more than 2,000 words, and those 
of 1,500 words are preferable, as well as 
shorter ones. 


The Warriors Magazine, suc- 
ceeding the Minnesota Warriors Magazine 
and Our Heroes ( Wisconsin’s Loyal IIlus- 
trated Monthly ), is published at 935 Andrus 


training 


Northwest 
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Building, Minneapolis, Minn. The magazine 
is published by, for, and in the interest of 
the warrior citizens of the Northwest, and 
all members of the staff have served in the 
United States military forces. John W. Bry- 
ant is editor in chief, with W. E. Brockman, 
as editor, and Eugene S. Bibb, managing edi- 
tor. The first number was that for August. 


The Open Road (Boston) is a new 
magazine intended to meet the needs of boys 
and young men who have outgrown the 
juvenile magazines. The first issue is that 
for November, and the magazine is pub- 
lished by the Torbell Company, 248 Boylston 
street, Boston. Clayton H. Ernst is the edi- 
tor. 


The McGraw-Hill Company of New York 
has bought the Journal of Electricity of San 
Francisco. The paper will continue to be 
published in San Francisco by the Technical 


Publishing Company, with Robert Sibley as 
editor. 





The address of Contemporary Verse is 
now 449 West Twenty-second street, New 
York City. Louise Townsend Nicholl, of 
the New York Evening Post, has joined the 
staff as associate editor. 





Hoggson’s Magazine ( New . York) has 
discontinued publication. 
Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli 


and Rialto theatres, New York City, in his 
desire to encourage American composers, of- 
fers a prize of $500 for the best overture 
submitted to him by March 21, 1920. The 
competition is open to any composer residing 
in this country, the only restriction being 
that the work must not be of too difficult a 
nature to prevent its being played with a 
limited number of rehearsals by either the 
Rivoli or Rialto orchestras of fifty men. G. 
Schirmer & Company will publish the win- 
ning composition, and all royalties will revert 
to the composer. Scores should be addressed 
to Edward Falck, Care of the Rialto The- 
atre, New York. 


Physical Culture (New York) offers a 
second photo prize contest covering a period 








of six months, and beginning with the No- 
vember number. For the best physique 
photograph, on the basis of excellence of 
physique, artistic posing, and superior photog- 
raphy, the editors will award $100 ; and, in 
addition, they offer a five-dollar prize for the 
best physique photograph submitted each 
month and two dollars each for every other 
photograph published. 


The American Poetry Magazine ( Mil- 
waukee ) will award each month two prizes 
of books of poetry for the two best poems 
published each month. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, . biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter’s work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $75, $50, and $25 offered by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company for the best stories of 
Sunday School class life for the Boys’ World, the 
Girls’ Companion, and What to Do, submitted by 
November 10. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 
August WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia) for 
the best book manuscripts on 
offered before December 1, 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted: by January 1, 1920. 
Particulars in May Writer. 
Joseph Pulitzer annual 
$1,500, to be awarded to the 
America deemed 


1920. Particulars in 


specified 
1919. 


subjects 
Particulars in 


scholarship 
student of 
the most talcnted and 
in order that he or she may continue 
the advantage of 


prize of 
music in 
deserving, 
with 
Com- 
Particulars in Oc- 


study 
European instruction. 
petition closes February 1, 1920. 
tober Writer. 

Prize of $10,000 offered in 
by the Detective Story Magazine. Contest closes 
January 1, 1920. Particuiars in October Writer 
of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 


detective story contest 


Prize 
Collins, 


31, 1920. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize for an organ sonata offered by Eric Dela- 
marter, contest ending December 1. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Henry S. Wellcome prizes — gold medal and 
$300, and silver medal and S200 — open to medical 
officers and former medical officers of the army, 
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navy, public health service, organized militia, U. S. 
volunteers, and reserves of the United States. 
Competition closes January 1, 1920. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prizes of $10, $5, and subscription to the Etude 
offered by the Etude for the best letters on “ How 
I Collect My Bills.” 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 1:5, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in 
WRITER. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military 
mitted before July 1, 1920. 
WRITER. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Waiter. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1809. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $250, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington. 
December 1. 


October 


history sub- 
Particulars in September 


Contest to close 
Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, ior the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in Tuer 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 1920. 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire 
Particulars in November Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 


Andrew’s, 
Particu- 


girls. 


each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 


a 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Janet Allan Bryan (Mrs. William James 
Bryan ), whose story, “Mothers — and 
Others,” came out in the Youth’s Companion 
for October 2, does not regard herself as a 
professional writer, although for a number 
of years she has been a contributor to such 
periodicals as Forward, the Classmate, Our 
Young People, and che Canadian juveniles. 
Mrs. Bryan spent her youth in the atmos- 
phere of a college town — Lexington, Vir- 
ginia — where the home of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, was long a centre 
of literary and artistic life. Since the death 
of Mrs. Bryan’s husband — the brilliant 
young senator from Florida, who died 
shortly after taking his seat in Washington 
— she has made a home for her children in 


Jacksonville. 


Esty Dounce, the author of the 
short story, “Mr. Torbert Malingers,” in the 
October Century, is the editor of the “ Books 
and the Book World” section of the New. 
York Sun — its Sunday book supplement. 
He has been a newspaper man for ten years, 
principally on the Sun, and writes fiction for 
his amusement as he can find the time. 


Harry 


“Evelyn Heath,” the name signed to the 
story, “ When Love is Lord,” in the October 
number of Young’s Magazine, is the pseu- 
donym of Frances Harmer, whose novelette, 


“A Newport Nobody,” ran in the second 
October issue of Snappy Stories. Miss Har- 
mer is English by birth, but she has lived 
in this country for several years, alternately 
teaching and writing. At present she is 
reading scripts in the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood, California, and studying continuity 
Her short stories and novelettes 
have appeared in Saucy Stories, the Parisi- 
enne, Ainslee’s, Smith’s, the Green Book, 
Hearst's, the Farmer’s Wife, the Farm Jour- 
nal, the Woman’s Magazine, McCall's, the 
Sunday American Supplement, and other 
publications. One story, “Saving the Fam- 
ily Name,” which appeared in Young’s Maga- 
zine, was filmed by Lois Weber, with Mary 


writing. 
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McLaren as the star. Miss Harmer lived 
for some years in New York, and deciares 
that everything in “When Love Is Lord” 
either happened, or could have happened, in 
that City of Limitless Possibilities. 


Joseph T. Kescel, who had a story, “ Rusty 
on the Track,” in the October St. Nicholas, 
was born in Monroe, N. Y., but spent his 
early life in widely separated mining sec- 
tions of the West, or of Old Mexico. <At the 
age of fourteen he leit school and went to 
work in one of the camp stores, remaining 
there two years, and then becoming a mail 
boy, carrying mail on horseback or on skis 
to one of the mines some distance back in 
the mountains. He continued this work un- 
til he was eighteen, when he again attended 
school for a short time, and then secured 
employment in an ore reduction plant, later 
specializing in extracting metals from the 
raw ore. This work took him to Mexico, 
and when a gun flashed in the moonlight as 
a drunken Mexican popped up from behind 
some barrels where he had lain in ambush 
and a load of shot struck Mr. Kescel’s face, 
instantly blinding him, he was thirty-seven 
years old. Two months later several of New 
York’s foremost specialists confirmed the 
opinion of others that he had already inter- 
viewed in Mexico City. His eyesight was 
permanently destroyed. By four o'clock of 
the same day, after a visit to the New Yorx 
Association for the Blind, he was very much 
heartened to find that there were many oc- 
cupations in which he might engage and stiil 
continue, as in the past, entirely self-sup- 
porting. “At the New York Association fo: 
the Blind and at the office of the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, Mr. Kescel 
learned a great many things, including the 
use of some tools, the manipulation of a 
typewriter and of a shorthand machine, and 
the reading and writing of raised print. He 
also learned, he says, — “what cannot be 
taught, even by people with the best inten- 
tions — to keep a stiff upper lip, head up, 
smile, and plug. . Smiles and a good 
front will attract people,” he adds, “so keep 
smiling, keep plugging, and things will shape 
up all right. Besides, if one is busy, there :s 
no time to think about a thing that had best 


be forgotten.” Mr. Kescel tried several dif- 
ferent kinds of work before taking up 
writing, and it was nearly a year after his 
first story started on the rounds of the maga- 
zine offices before one was accepted. Among 
the magazines that have since published his 
work are Munsey’s, the American Boy, the 
magazines of the Street & Smith Corpora- 
tion, St. Nicholas, the Black Cat, Boys’ Life, 
Uncle Sam’s Boy (defunct ), the Overland 
Monthly, the Boys’ Magazine, the People’s 
Popular Monthly, Saucy Stories, Boy Life, 
Ropeco, the Fisk Club News, Browning’s 


Magazine, and the Parisienne. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Ferber. — Edna Ferber says : “ The entire 
output of my particular job depends upon me. 
By that I mean that when I put the cover on 
my typewriter the works are closed. The 
office equipment consists of one flat table, 
rather messy ; one typewriter, much abused, 
and one typewriter table ; a chunk of yellow 
copy paper and one of white. All the wheels, 
belts, wires, bolts, fires, tools — the whole 
manufacturing scheme of things — has got 
to be contained in the space between my chin 
and my topmost hairpin ; and my one horror, 
my nightmare of nightmares, is that some 
morning I'll wake up and find that space va- 
cant, and the works closed down, with a men- 
tal sign over the front door reading : — 


“* For Rent. 
within.’ 


Fine, large, empty head. Inquire 

“There was one year when there was a 
sign reading : ‘Closed for repairs.’ The hor- 
ror of it is still with me.” — American 
Magazine. 

Grant M. Overton, writing cf Edna Ferber 
in “The Women Who Make Our Novels,” 
says of her first novel, “Dawn O’Hara” 
“ After it was completed, she did not like it. 
It was her mother who rescued the manu- 
script from the wastebasket and sent it to a 
publisher.” 


Jordan. — In September of last year Eliza- 
beth Jordan signed a contract to write a serial 
fora woman’s magazine. She had no idea what 
the story was to be, but being an optimist 
she cheerfully assumed that the plot would 
“come.” Also, she promised to deliver the 
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first chapter within a month. A week passed 
and the plot did not “come.” A second week 
followed and the plot had not arrived. Miss 
Jordan, who cheerfully concedes that she has 
never worried over anything in her life, be- 
gan to look thoughtful. 

At the beginning of the third week, when 
she was standing before a long mirror in her 
dressing-room one morning, severely regard- 
ing some newly-arrived grey hairs on her left 
temple and attributing them to the delayed 
plot, she suddenly saw a vision in her mirror. 
The vision was a young girl, a very pretty 
one, sitting on a window-sill and apparently 
looking straight at her. Miss Jordan studied 
the phenomenon a moment, and then realized 
that the vision was a trick of refraction — 
a cross projection from some building which 
itself remained unseen. By hanging out of a 
side window near her mirror she discovered 
the building — a squat studio apartment 
house on the southeast corner of Gramercy 
Park. 

“If a young man had this room,” Miss Jor- 
dan reflected thoughtfully, “he'd have a 
beautiful time watching that girl 

It was at this precise moment that the plot 
of “The Girl in the Mirror” was 
Century Company Book Notes. 


born. — 


Tarkington. — Booth Tarkington does his 
work at an artist’s drawing-table. Always he 
has disdained a typewriter. The drawing- 
table he can adjust to any light, any pose 
that may suit his comfort at the moment. 
With a little stack of paper before him, he 
sets about the business of composition. Every 
phrase is pondered, balarced, scrutinized be- 
fore it is permitted to pass. As often as not, 
a dozen phrases have been rejected before the 
final one which seems to readers to come so 
trippingly has been arrived at. Individual 
words are scored out again and again. Were 
a manuscript subjected to any such rigorous 
revising with pen and ink or fountain pen, 
it would very soon, what with deletions, in- 
terlineations, and changed words, become il- 
legible beyond all hope — one 
Hence Mr. Tarkington uses 
lead pencils. In a great pile they wait, ready 
sharpened, on the shelf of his drawing-table. 
As soon as one is dulled, he 
and picks up another. 


huge blot. 
quantities of 


throws it aside 
Thus it is that Penrod, 





William Sylvanus Baxter, the Amberson fam- 
ily, and Ramsay Milholland have all slowly, 
meticulously taken on life. — New York 
Evening Post. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Scenario Writing. — The popular idea 
that writing scenarios for the moving pic- 
tures is an easy road to fortune is not sus- 
tained by the report given by E. M. Robbins 
in the 1919 Year Book issued by the Camera, 
a Pacific Coast publication, of his inquiries 
among the moving-picture companies about 
their purchases of manuscripts. Mr. Robbins 
says :— 

“In a questionnaire submitted to the 
various studios in Hollywood and vicinity, 
three questions were asked — First : How 
many scenarios were purchased during the 
year 1918? Second: How many were re- 
jected ? Third : What was the chief reason 
for rejection? To give a fair idea of the 
results obtained from the questionnaire, the 
following answers are enumerated : — 

“The American Film company, at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., purchased fifteen scenarios 
and rejected 3,072. The Brentwood Film cor- 
poration purchased one and rejected fifty. 
The Brunton Studio, which during the fore- 
part of the year 1918 was purchasing stories 
for Bessie Barriscale and Louise Glaum, re- 
jected 2,450 scenarios and arranged for the 
purchase of 100. 

“The Chaplin Studio rejected 3,500 and 
purchased one. The Christie Studio read 
5,000 stories, bought 110 and produced 104. 
The Fairbanks Studio purchased six stories, 
out of 1,171 submitted. 

“M. M. Stearns of the Dorothy Gish com- 
pany says that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
scenarios submitted were rejected and that of 
the remaining one per cent. four were pur- 
chased, and several are now being held on 
option, awaiting the star's decision, whether 
or not to purchase. D. W. Griffith bought 
fifteen stories during the year. He rejected 
in the neighborhood of 9,co0. 

“William S. Hart reports the purchase of 
eight stories out of 3,000 submitted. The 
Metro Pictures corporation, in answering the 
questionnaires, said that sixty stories were 
purchased and that they presumed somewhere 
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in the neighborhood of a million had been 
turned down. 

“The National Studio purchased twelve 
stories out of 1,872. Mary Pickford bought 
one submitted scenario and has been rejecting 
an average of ‘five a day.” 

The studio reported further, Mr. Robbins 
says, that most of the scenarios submitted 
were not suitable screen material. 

“It is quite probable,” he adds, “that 
twenty per cent. of the scenarios depend on 
dialogue to tell the story, and at least forty 
per cent. leave characterization entirely out 
of the synopsis.” 

Mr. Robbins questioned producers as to 
what they desire, and learned that “the two 
things most wanted are characterization and 
situation.” 

The scenario writer is warned against at- 
tempting to put his story in technical form. 
The conditions in each studio vary, and each 
employs its own experts to prepare the con- 
tinuities from which the directors work. All 
they want from outsiders is synopses. 


Misinformed Poets. — There is a crying 
need. for a “Poet’s Handbook of Science.” 
W. R. Benét, for instance, should be informed 
that bats do not hang in barns at night, that 
they fly around at night and hang there in the 
day-time : Lola Ridge, that palms do not grow 
on mesas, that jaguars do not inhabit deserts, 
etc., etc. I pause only because I have not now 
the time or energy to write the book. I 
strongly suspect that the time so spent would 
be of greater service to the muse than the 
perpetration of masterpieces ! — A. Y. Win- 
ters, in Poetry. 

Literature, Success, and Money. — The 
fact that Amelia E. Barr wrote sixty-five 
books and died worth less than $600 will re- 
new the talk about lack of money in litera- 
ture ; but don’t forget that Amelia had lived 
comfortably for many a year on her pen. 

A great number of American writers of the 
past generation have earned double as much 
every year as the salary of a United States 
senator. Their income matched that of the 
Chief Justice or the admiral of the navy when 
we had one. Richard Harding Davis, Robert 
W. Chambers, George Ade, Rex Beach, Mrs 
Rinehart, are only a few of quite an array of 
writers who have lived handsomely on their 


imagination. I know well a man who made 
$50,000 on one book which was written in the 
past year. 

Not what Mrs. Barr left, but what she 
spent, is the index of her success as a novel- 
ist. — “Girard’s Talk of the Day,” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


How to Strupy tHe Best SuHort Srories. By 
Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D. 222 pp. Cloth, 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Company. 1919. 
Students of the art of short-story writing 

can get much help from this book of 

analyses of the stories published in the se- 

ries of yearbooks, compiled by Edwin J. 

O’Brien, of the best short stories for 1915, 

1916, 1917, and 1918. Supplementing her own 

analyses of the stories, Mrs. Williams gives 

information secured from the authors of 
more than thirty of them, telling how their 
stories were conceived, developed, and 
finally written, thus teaching by example to 
some extent their methods of literary work. 
Gertrude Atherton, for instance, says: “I 
rarely have the solution of a story or a novel 
in my mind, merely the principal character, 
the central idea, and the mise en scéne. [ 
prefer to let the story work itself out.” This 
view is indorsed by Maxwell Struthers Burt, 
who says: “The story ordinarily comes to 
me as an incident or a theme, sometimes as 

a character in a certain incident. Then 

usually nothing happens tor a long time. 

If I try to think about it too much, so much 

the worse. In about a month I’ll think 

about it again, and then, as a rule, it begins 
to evolve. A great deal of the incident oc- 
curs to me while I am actually writing.” 

Mrs. Williams, who has a class in story- 

writing at Columbia University, and whose 

“ Handbook on Story Writing” is perhaps 

the best book on the writing of the short 

story now available, believes that the art of 
story writing can be taught, and certainly if 

a student has natural ability he can learn 

much from a well-directed study of tech- 

nique. 

Matin CuRRENTS OF SpanisH LITERATURE. gy «CJ. 
D. M. Ford. 284 pp. Cloth. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1919. 

_ “My aim,” Professor Ford says in his 

introduction, “is to afford a survey of cer- 

tain important currents running through the 
history of Spanish literature as written in 
the motherland, and to call attention to the 
great worth of the literature produced by 
writers in Spanish America.” The eight 
divisions of the book were delivered as lec- 
tures in the winter of 1918 at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston.. The eight chapters take 
up: The Heroic Tradition: The Epic ~— 
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The Ballad ; Cervantes: The Man and His 
Work ; The Rise of the Drama and its Tri- 
umph in the Golden Age: Lope de Vega ; 
The Culmination of the Dramatic Move- 
ment: Calder6n; Lyric Poetry; The 
Novel ; and High Points of Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature. The book, which is emi- 
nently readable, is something more than an 
outline of the development of Spanish liter- 
ature ; it is an excellent history of the liter- 
ature of Spain and Spanish America for the 
general reader. 

Worps anp Sentences. By H. S. V. Jones, Ph.D. 
1so pp. Cloth. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1919. 

In the section of his book devoted to 
words, Dr. Jones, who is assistant professor 
of English at the University of Illinois, has 
chapters on Derivations, The Meanings of 
Words, The Standing of Words, Spelling, 
and Pronunciation, and in the section de- 
voted to sentences, in the first part he takes 
up the different parts of speech, and in the 
second discusses The Rhetoric of the Sen- 
tence, with chapters on Clearness, Emphasis, 
and Ease. An Appendix has chapters on 
the Conjugation of the Verb, Punctuation, 
and Capitalization. 

Mopet ENGLISH. Book II: The Qualities of 
Style. By Francis P. Donnelly, 5.] 301 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 1919. 

Father Donnelly is professor of English 
at Holy Cross College, and this second Book 
of his “Model English,” like the first, is 
intended primarily for classroom use.  In- 
vention, the finding of thoughts to establish 
or amplify the truth of a statement, was 
the chief topic of Book I., better known un- 
der its former title, “Imitation and Analy- 
sis.” Invention, Father Donnelly points out, 
is the first stage in the art of composition. 
The second is the arrangement of the 
thoughts. The third stage, the fitting ex- 
pression of the thoughts, is the subject of this 
Book. Arrangement is adequately treated in 
both Books. “Model English” is the out- 
growth of long years of oractical experience 
m the classroom, and it is a very useful 
work. 

Tue Fine Art or Protocrapny. By 
derson, E.E. Illustrated. 315 pp. Cloth. 
delphia: J. Lippincott Company. 1919. 
This new book by the author of “ Pic- 

torial Photography: Its Principles and 

Practice” will be warmly welcomed by 

photographers aiming to do artistic work. 

Mr. Anderson gives ample reason for in- 

cluding photography in the fine arts and 

justifies his belief that the photographer 
may be a real artist both by the reasoning 
of his text and by the artistic photographic 
illustrations of his book, of which there are 
twenty-four, with a frontispiece in colors. 

Earnest photographers will find innumerable 

suggestions of value in his discussion of 

such topics as Composition, Values, Sugges- 


Paul L. An- 
Phila- 


tion and Mystery, Landscape Work, Winter 

Work, Landscape with Figures, Genre, Il- 

lustration, Architectural Work, Marine 

Work, Motion-Picture Work, and Por- 

traiture, concluding with the Philosophy of 

the Hand Camera and remarks on Technic. 

Every photographer, amateur. or profes- 

sional, who wants to use his camera to the 

best advantage should own a copy of this 
book. 

THe Harvest Home. 
Kenyon. 414 pp. 
White & Co. 1920. 
This is one of the attractive volumes of 

poetry published by James T. White & Co. 

— an autographed copy of an edition of 550 

copies, printed from type that has now been 

distributed. Type, paper, press-work, and 
binding are all in exquisite taste. The poems 
are collected from the nine volumes published 
by Dr. Kenyon, and many of them are re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly, the Cen- 
tury, Scribner’s, and other leading publica- 
tions. Dr, Kenyon’s verse is graceful, melo- 
dious, refined and delicate in sentiment and 
in expression, and this collection of it makes 
a book of charming poetry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography. or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Wruiter’s readers.] 


Tue American Literary YEARBOOK. Edited by 
Hamilton Traub. 276 «opp. Cloth. Henning, 
Minn. : Paul Traub.  roro. 

Tue Street oF Apventure. By Philip Gibbs. Au- 
thorized American edition, with a special preface 
by the author. 437 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1919. 


ames B. 


Collected Poems of 
ames [f, 


Cloth. New ork : 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Writer.) 


Lire anD Lerrers or Sir Witrrip Laurier. — 
I With photographs. Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Century for October. 

My Neicusor, THEODORE 
portraits. Hamlin Garland. 
tober. 

Cartes Hanson Towne. 
Browne. Bookman for October. 

Montety Critigve or Artistic 
Illustrated. Arts & Decoration for 

Ernst HAgcKe. With 
Opinion for October. 

A New Inpictment or Kretinc’s “ Poetic Vut- 
carity.” Robert Lynd. Current Opinion for Oc- 
tober. 


ROOSEVELT. With 
Everybody’s for Oc- 
Porter Emerson 
ADVERTISING. 


October. 
portrait. Current 
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Vicente Brasco IspAXez Not a Great Artist. 
Rebecca West. Current Opinion for October. 

Our Use or Enciisa. Andrew F. West. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for October. 

IRELAND’s LITERATURE. Catharine 
Magnificat for October. 

Tue Picrortat Vatve or Simpte Mareriar. II- 
lustrated. William S. Davis. Photo-Era for Oc- 
tober. 

Tue Civit War NEWSPAPER. 
Pep for October. 

Wuat a Newspaper May Say. Deductions of 
Judge Tucker in the Ford-Chicago Tribune case. 
Midwest Printer and Publisher for August. 

Our Earwiest Printinc Press. Ernest 
soll. Art and Life for September. 

Tue Art oF ADVERTISING. Rene 
sical Courier for September 25. 

Writers’ Unions Menace TO A FREE 
George L. Walker ( editor, 
Fourth Estate for October 4. 

Correct ENGLisH For Epitors. Arthur 
berton. Fourth Estate for October 18. 


McPartlim. 


James Melvin Lee. 


Inger- 
Devries. Mu- 


Press ? 
Boston Commercial ). 


Pem- 


“ STRAIGHT-FLUNG Words AND Few.” Fourth Es- 
tate for October 18. 

Asout HucH Watpore. With portrait. Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for September 20 

Tue MISREPRESENTED Man oF Genius. Liter- 


ary Digest for September 20. 


D’AnNuUNzIO IN Fiume. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for September 27. ; 

Poet, EstHete, Warrior, Reset — D’ANNuUN- 
z1o. With portraits. Literary Digest for October 4. 

New Yorx’s PvustisHinc’- Crisis. Literary 
Digest for October 4. 

Henry Mitts Apex. With portrait. Literary 


Digest for October 26. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Because of the deadlock between the em- 
ploying printers, supported by the publish- 
ers, and the printers in New York, more 
than 200 periodicals, inciuding magazines 
and trade journals, have suspended publica- 
tion until the labor troubles can be straight- 
ened out. For the same reason the publica- 
tion of many books has been delayed. 
Among the periodicals that have ceased pub- 
lication temporarily are Collier's, the Cos- 
mopolitan, Harper’s Bazar, House & Gar- 
den, McCall's, the Metropolitan, the Pic- 
torial Review, Vanity Fair, Today’s House- 
wife, the Woman’s Worid, the Christian 
Herald, Good Housekeeping, Hearst's Maga- 
zine, the Independent, McClure’s Magazine, 
the Outlook, the Theatre, the People’s Home 
Journal, Vogue, the Delineator, Everybody’s 
Magazine, the Home Sector, the Designer, 
and the many publications issued by the 











Frank A. Munsey Company. Trade papers 
to the number of 119 have also suspended 
publication. The leading New York book 
publishers have decided to stand with the 
periodical publishers in the fight. One re- 
sult of the trouble is that some of the 
periodical publishers will remove from New 
York to other cities. The November issue 
of McClure’s is being printed in Cincinnati, 
and the announcement has been made that 
the Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and 
Hearst’s Magazine will hereafter 
lished in Chicago. 

Brand Whitlock, instead of being made 
Ambassador to Italy to succeed Thomas 
Nelson Page, has been nominated to be Am- 
bassador to Belgium. 

The playwrights’ protective association 
referred to in a note in the October WRITER 
has become a section of the Authors’ League 
of America known as the Dramatists’ Com- 
mittee, with Channing Pollock, 
and including 112 dramatists and scenario 
writers, more than thirty-two of whom, all 


working dramatists, are new members of the 
League. 


be pub- 


chairman, 


The International Editorial Association, a 
fraternal and beneficial organization to be 
composed of newspaper men of every state 
which was formed in Chicago last May, will 
hold its first convention in Kansas City De- 
cember 12, 13, and 14. Among the features 
of the association are sick and death bene- 
fits, an employment exchange, a_ national 
home, a clipping bureau, a feature syndicate, 
a bureau of information, an official publica- 
tion entitled Editor and Reporter, and an 
Americanization bureau. The secretary is 
Claude R. Diegle, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Leader. 

Frank L. Wilstach has presented to the 
New York Public Library a collection of 
scrapbooks entitled “Curiosities of 


Jour- 
nalism.” 


A long list of musical scholarships avail- 
able for students of music who can show 
that they have unusual talent is published in 
the Musical Courier ( New York) for Oc- 
tober 2. 

“Artemus Ward,” by Don C. Seitz ( Har- 


per & Brothers ), is the first biography of 
the humorist. 
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“New Words Self-Defined,” by Profes- 
sor C. Alphonso Smith ( Doubleday, Page, 
& Co.), is a collection of words that have 
come into use within the last few years, pre- 
sented in sentences that show their mean- 
ing. 

“A Guide to Russian Literature,” by 
Moissaye J. Olgin (Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe ), covers more than a hundred Rus- 
sian writers whose works appeared between 
1825 and 1917. 

“The New Poetry,” by Mary Prescott 
Parsons (H. W. Wilson Company ), is a 
study outline of American, English, and 
Irish poets whose work has appeared since 
1900. 

“Books and Things,” by Philip Littell 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Howe ), is a collection 
of essays reprinted from the New Republic. 

“Books in General,” by Solomon Eagle 
( Alfred A. Knopf), is made up of essays 
on bookish matters reprinted from the New 
Statesman. 

“The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” by her sister, Mrs. Nellie van de Grift 
Sanchez, is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

“The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley,” 
by Marcus Dickey, intimate friend of the 
Hoosier poet and for many years his man- 
ager and secretary, is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“A - Labrador Doctor,” Dr. Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
is an autobiography. 

“Why Authors Go Wrong,” by Grant M. 
Overton, is made up of essays on writing 
and publishing, most of which have appeared 
in the Books and the Book World supple- 
ment of the New York Sun. 

“Modern English Writers,” by Harold 
Williams, is published in this country by Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 

“The Paris of the Novelists,” by Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, is published by DoubleJay, 
Page, & Co. 

“Literature with a Large L,” by Mac- 
Gregor Jenkins (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), is a humorous essay by the publisher 
of the Atlantic Monthly, exposing the weak- 
nesses and foibles of would-be literary folk. 


“Expository Writing,” Mervin James 
Curl (Houghton Mifflin Company), is a 
handbook that accompanies direction with 
illustration. 


“The Principles of Playmaking,” by 
Brander Matthews (Charles  Scribners’ 
Sons ), is a collection of essays on dramatic 
topics. 

“The Theatre Through Its Stage Door,” 
by David Belasco (Harper & Brothers ), 
discusses aspects of the modern theatre and 
the art of acting. 


A new and enlarged edition of “The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature,” by Ar- 
thur Symons, is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

“Scottish Literature,’ by Gregory Smith 
( The Macmillan Company ), is an historical 
survey and study of Scottish writers. 


“Traditions and Change: Studies in 
Contemporary Literature,” by Arthur 
Waugh, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The American edition of Edmund Gosse’s. 
“Some Diversions of a Man of Letters” is 
announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“ Distinguished Authors,” by John W. 
Sanborn, Friendship, N. Y., is a small book 
published by the author. 

Duffield & Company nave removed to 21! 
East Nineteenth street, New York. 


Hearst’s International Library Company 
is now the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
( New York ). 

Albert Whitman, formerly with Rand, 
McNally, & Co., has started a new publish- 
ing business, under the name of Albert 
Whitman & Co., 144 S. Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

John A. Mitchell, principal owner and edi- 
tor of Life, left an estate valued at $953,300. 
The figures show that the average net earn- 
ings of Life for three years were $164,400 a 
year. 

Professor John F. Genung died at Sunder- 
land, Mass., October 1, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Mills Alden died in New York Oc- 
tober 7, aged eighty-two. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox died at The 
Bungalow, Short Beach, Branford, Conn., 
October 30, aged sixty-four. 





